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The  relationship  between  the  nation  and  its  all-volunteer  force  has  senior  political 
and  military  leaders  concerned.  Culturally,  has  our  all-volunteer  force  grown  away  from 
the  larger  U.S.  society?  Such  a  separation  poses  grave  dangers  for  the  long-term  health 
of  U.S.  forces  and  of  the  nation.  This  strategic  research  project  (SRP)  examines  two 
distinct  but  related  divides  between  the  nation’s  military  and  the  civilian  society. 
Specifically,  it  addresses  the  chasm  between  the  junior  ranks  of  the  military  and  the 
broad  society,  and  concurrently  addresses  the  civil-military  disconnect  between  senior 
officers  and  the  political  class.  It  reviews  the  current  narrative  and  analyzes  the  beliefs, 
values,  and  demographics  which  contribute  to  these  divides,  then  speculates  on  the 
root  causes  of  these  disconnects  and  concludes  by  suggesting  that  military  leaders  and 
political  elites  share  a  responsibility  to  narrow  these  gaps  for  the  sake  of  the  nation  and 
the  health  of  its  fighting  force. 


FIGHTING  FOR  AMERICA:  SO  WHERE’S  THE  DIVIDE? 


Your  country  has  the  right  to  your  service... you  cannot  decline  the 
burdens... and  still  expect  to  share  its  honor. 

— Pericles,  430  B.C.^ 

Pericles’  profound  imperative  to  the  political  class  of  Athens  rings  eerily  similar  to 
the  current  debate  over  the  nature  of  the  all-volunteer  force  that  is  fighting  our  nation’s 
wars.  The  relationship  between  the  nation  and  its  all-volunteer  force  has  senior  political 
and  military  leaders  extremely  concerned.  Has  our  all-volunteer  force  grown  away  from 
the  larger  U.S.  society?  This  perceived  separation  poses  grave  dangers  for  the  long¬ 
term  health  of  U.S.  forces  and  of  the  nation.  During  an  address  at  West  Point,  former 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman  Admiral  Mike  Mullen  expressed  his  anxiety  over  the 
“widening  and  worrisome  divide”  between  the  U.S.  military  and  our  society  at  large.^ 
Former  defense  Secretary  Robert  Gates  echoed  this  apprehension  during  his  final 
address  at  West  Point:  “A  civil-military  divide  can  expose  itself  in  an  ugly  way,  especially 
during  a  protracted  and  frustrating  war  effort.”^ 

This  strategic  research  project  (SRP)  examines  two  distinct  but  related  divides 
between  the  nation’s  military  and  the  civilian  society.  Specifically,  it  addresses  the 
chasm  between  the  junior  ranks  of  the  military  and  civil  society,  and  concurrently 
addresses  the  civil-military  disconnect  between  senior  officers  and  the  political  class.  It 
reviews  the  current  narrative  and  analyzes  the  beliefs,  values,  and  demographics  which 
contribute  to  these  divides,  then  speculates  on  the  root  causes  of  these  disconnects 
and  concludes  by  suggesting  that  military  leaders  and  political  elites  share  a 
responsibility  to  narrow  these  gaps  for  the  sake  of  the  nation  and  the  health  of  its 
fighting  force. 


Current  Narrative 


Throughout  much  of  U.S.  history  the  nation’s  Soldiers,  Airmen,  Sailors,  and 
Marines  have  embodied  the  conscience  of  American  Society.  Since  the  turn  of  the  21®' 
century,  Americans  have  expressed  a  deep  appreciation  and  profound  respect  for  our 
military.  A  2010  Gallup  poll  suggests  that  the  military  remains  the  most  admired 
institution  in  America;  an  overwhelming  number  of  U.S.  citizens  (76%)  hold  the  military 
in  a  higher  regard  than  all  other  national  institutions."'  Despite  the  military’s  loss  of  6 
percentage  points  from  the  previous  year,  no  other  institution  came  within  10 
percentage  points  of  our  military  in  the  survey.  Oddly,  the  military’s  continued  popularity 
seems  as  a  peculiar  trend  because  the  military  is  the  nation’s  least  democratic 
institution.^  Thomas  Owens  describes  this  narrative  in  U.S.  Civil-Military  Relations  After 
9/1 1:  Renegotiating  the  Civil-Military  Bargain,  as  “...somewhat  unseemly  for  democratic 
people  to  hold  arguably  the  least  democratic  institution  in  America  in  much  higher 
regard  than  the  most  democratic — the  U.S.  Congress.’’® 

However,  one  conundrum  often  overlooked  in  surveys  affirming  the  public’s 
admiration  for  our  military  is  the  apprehension  between  a  citizen’s  genuine  gratitude 
towards  the  military  member  for  their  service,  and  the  guilt  that  citizens  may  feel  for  not 
sharing  the  burdens  of  service.  Some  U.S.  civilians  feel  guilty  because  only  a  few  face 
the  demanding  realities  of  defending  our  nation.  Perhaps  these  non-serving  citizens  feel 
an  overwhelming  indebtedness  to  our  Soldiers.  Few  U.S.  citizens  endure  the  rigors  of 
combat,  yet  most  enjoy  some  comfort  and  a  sense  of  security  in  their  daily  lives  thanks 
to  the  all-volunteer  force.^  Conceivably  this  contributes  to  and  to  some  degree  explains 
a  feeling  of  resentment  among  the  military  towards  the  civilians.  In  some  cases. 

Soldiers  may  feel  that  the  dangerous  realities  they  face  in  combat  are  not  completely 
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understood  by  the  average  U.S.  citizen.  “You  can’t  handle  the  truth!”  bellowed  Marine 
Colonel  Nathan  Jessup,  a  fictional  character  played  by  Jack  Nicolson  in  the  1992 
motion  picture  A  Few  Good  Men.^  This  well-known  movie  dramatizes  professional 
Soldiers  belief  that  some  Americans  do  not  want  to  deal  with  the  harsh  truths  of  war  that 
the  U.S.  military  deals  with  on  a  daily  basis.®  The  counter-argument  to  this  fictional 
depiction  is  the  fact  that  these  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Airmen,  and  Marines  all  volunteered — 
hence  the  “all-volunteer  force.”  How  can  you  volunteer  for  love  of  country  and  then 
resent  the  very  citizens  of  the  country  you  serve? 

In  recent  years,  when  a  uniformed  Soldier  walks  through  the  nation’s  airports, 
many  citizens  respectfully  display  or  voice  their  gratitude.  Perhaps  this  gratitude 
coupled  with  guilt  is  compounded  by  the  discomforting  legacy  of  the  Vietnam  War,  when 
many  young  Americans  expressed  their  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War.^°  In  an  article 
titled:  “On  War,  Guilt  and  “Thank  You  for  your  Service”  Elizabeth  Samet,  author  and 
West  Point  professor,  notes  that  a  Soldier  in  uniform  walking  the  streets  of  New  York 
“constitutes  a  spectacle.”  She  reports  that  Soldiers  in  uniform  get  “bombarded  with 
gratitude.”^ ^  Citizens  offer  the  obligatory  “Thank  you  for  your  service.”  Samet  believes 
that  “Thank  you  for  your  service”  has  become  a  “mantra  of  atonement.”^®  She  infers  that 
some  U.S.  citizens  rely  on  such  expressions  of  gratitude  as  a  way  of  alleviating  their 
guilt  for  not  sharing  the  burden  of  securing  the  nation.^®  Samet’s  analysis  highlights  a 
perceptual  gap  and  lack  of  mutual  understanding  between  the  civilian  population  and 
military  service  members.  Indeed,  the  average  citizen  has  little  if  any  contact  with 
service  members.  Samet  further  notes  that  this  expression  of  appreciation  “has 
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circumvented  a  more  enduring  human  connection  that  doesn’t  bode  well  for  mutual 
understanding  between  Soldiers  and  civilians. 

It  seems  counter-intuitive  to  describe  the  public’s  empathies  and  admirations  for 
the  nation’s  military... and  then  to  question  the  military’s  relationship  with  society. 

Indeed,  history  reveals  a  natural  divide  in  the  cultures  of  a  liberal  society  and  its  military. 
Samuel  Huntington  in  the  book  The  Soldier  and  the  State,  eloquently  describes  this 
narrative:  “For  the  liberal,  success  in  any  enterprise  depends  upon  maximum  release  of 
individual  energies;  for  the  military  man  it  depends  on  subordination  and  specialization. 
The  liberal  glorifies  self  expression,  the  military  man  obedience.’’^®  Even  so,  such  a 
society  must  remain  aware  of  the  sacrifices  inherent  with  military  service. 

The  nation’s  all-volunteer  force,  particularly  the  Army  and  Marines,  pay  a  vast 
price  for  fulfilling  the  nation’s  security  requirements  across  the  globe.  Beyond  their 
casualties  in  the  wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  U.S.  Soldiers  and  Marines  contribute  an 
enormous  personal  price  at  home  for  their  service.  High  rates  of  post-traumatic  stress, 
divorce,  and  suicide  result  from  exposure  to  intense  ground-combat  experience.^® 

Compared  to  previous  times  in  our  history  an  increasing  percentage  of  U.S. 
society  seems  unaware  of  the  missions  and  sacrifices  of  the  nations  all-volunteer 
force. A  common  observation  among  Soldiers  declares  “The  Army’s  at  War  and  the 
rest  of  America  is  at  the  mall.”  The  military’s  solution  to  troop  strength  shortages  due  to 
the  massive  deployments  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  over  the  past  nine  years  has  been  to 
extend  overseas  tours  and  enlistment  terms  for  a  vast  majority  of  Soldiers.^®  A  popular 
and  broadly  distributed  photo  in  Iraq  shows  an  Army  Reservist’s  military  vehicle  with  this 
sign  on  the  windshield:  “One  weekend  a  month  my  ass!”^®  By  2010  as  many  as  13,000 
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Soldiers  had  served  three  or  four  combat  tours  in  Iraq  or  Afghanistan.^®  Christopher 
Hammer,  a  military  historian  at  George  Mason  University,  said  it  well:  “You’ve  got  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  military-aged  population  that  is  being  asked  to  do  virtually 
nothing  in  these  two  conflicts.  And  then  a  very  small  percentage  is  being  asked  to 
shoulder  enormous  burdens. 

The  average  Soldier  or  Marine  is  indeed  playing  varsity  for  the  nation:  among  the 
nation’s  18  to  24  year-olds,  only  2  of  10  qualify  for  military  service.  The  contribution  of 
those  who  do  choose  to  serve  speaks  volumes  for  their  moral  courage  and  patriotism. 
Yet  the  nation’s  continuing  reliance  on  these  few  volunteers  may  be  setting  a  dangerous 
precedent.  Our  young  warriors  may,  with  some  justification,  lay  claim  to  moral 
superiority;  they  may  feel  estranged  from  their  non-serving  counterparts.^^  Former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Gates  confirmed  this  when  he  spoke  of  the  growing 
disconnect  between  the  military  and  society  in  his  reference  to  the  “uniformed  side  of 
the  equation.’’^®  Gates’  use  of  the  mathematical  metaphor  contributes  to  the  broader 
narrative  that,  since  the  inception  of  the  all-volunteer-force,  our  military  has  truly 
become  a  professional  military.  Arguably  this  transition  to  a  professional  military  began 
at  the  conclusion  of  WWII.  Nonetheless,  members  of  our  armed  forces  are  citizens,  but 
these  professional  volunteers  do  give  up  some  rights  to  serve  in  the  military.  George 
Washington  advised:  “When  we  assumed  the  Soldier  we  did  not  lay  aside  the  citizen.” 
Our  first  President  sought  to  assure  that  U.S.  Soldiers  are  citizens  first.  In  his 
democratic  vision,  no  American  would  be  purely  a  professional  Soldier.^'*  Therein  lies 
the  problem.  As  this  analysis  indicates,  comparatively  few  Americans  have  served  in  the 
military  since  the  inception  of  the  all-volunteer  force.  During  the  Vietnam  War  25%  were 
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draftees;  similarly  during  WWII,  66%  were  draftees. The  difficulty  is  not  that  we  don’t 
have  enough  citizen  volunteers  to  fill  our  ranks,  rather  that  not  enough  citizens 
comprehend  or  identify  with  the  military  and  those  who  served  do  not  come  from  a 
proportional  cross  section  of  society.  Has  the  professionalization  of  the  military 
contributed  to  the  broad  divide  within  our  nation?  Perhaps  this  dilemma  to  some  degree 
contributes  to  the  civil-military  tension  between  senior  military  leaders  and  political 
leaders. 

Consider  the  number  of  veterans  serving  in  the  current  Congress.  Only  118 
members  (21%)  have  served  or  are  currently  serving  in  the  military.^®  This  represents  a 
huge  decline  compared  to  other  times  in  our  history.  During  the  96'^  Congress  (1979- 
1981),  298  congressmen  were  veterans,  compared  to  398  veterans  from  the  91®* 
Congress  (1969-1971).^*"  Many  of  the  veterans  in  the  91®*  Congress  were  instrumental  in 
passing  the  1973  War  Powers  Resolution,  requiring  the  President  to  consult  Congress 
before  introducing  U.S.  forces  into  hostilities.^®  These  Congressmen  understood  the 
magnitude  of  the  political  decision  to  send  our  sons  and  daughters  to  war.  As  fewer  and 
fewer  of  our  elected  leaders  have  served  in  the  military,  it  seems  that  these  non-veteran 
politicians  are  more  willing  to  support  military  incursions.  Ironically,  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  coincides  with  the  end  of  the  draft  in  1973.  Time  Magazine’s  Mark 
Thompson  indicates  why  this  narrative  is  relevant:  He  believes  the  current  Congress’ 
lack  of  military  experience  limits  legislators’  ability  to  provide  insightful  and  determined 
oversight  of  the  military  budget  process.^® 

The  nation’s  decision  to  rely  on  a  professional  all-volunteer  military  has  inevitably 
contributed  to  a  significant  separation  of  our  military  from  the  society  as  a  whole,  so  our 
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military  is  not  socio-economically  or  culturally  representative  of  our  society.  We  have  no 
draft  to  ensure  that  all  segments  of  society  participate  in  the  nation’s  wars.  Thus  the 
simple  concept  of  an  all-volunteer  force  contributes  to  the  divide. 

Former  Secretary  Gates  and  former  Chairman  Mullen’s  remarks  on  the  “widening 
and  worrisome  divide”  is  not  the  first  time  in  recent  history  that  senior  military  or  political 
leaders  have  articulated  this  concern.  In  1997  Secretary  of  Defense  William  Cohen 
declared  in  a  speech  at  Yale  University  that  he  perceived  a  “chasm’  between  the 
civilians  and  the  rank-and-file  of  the  military.^®  The  late  Joint  Chiefs  Chairman  General 
John  Shalikashvilli  likewise  observed:  “I  share  deeply  the  concern  that  we  are  living 
through  a  period  when  the  gap  between  the  American  people  and  their  military  is  getting 
wider.”^^  The  media  and  some  national  defense  publications  similarly  addressed  the 
widening  gap  between  the  U.S.  Military  and  society  during  the  Clinton  Administration. 
Tom  Ricks’1997  Atlantic  Monthly  Journal  art\c\e  “The  Widening  Gap  between  the 
Military  and  the  Society”  provides  an  example  by  describing  a  Marine  platoon’s  boot 
camp  experience  at  Paris  Island.  Ricks  concluded  that  a  cultural  transformation  occurs 
during  the  boot  camp  experience — the  transition  from  citizen  to  Marine. Ricks  believes 
this  transition  renders  Marine  veterans  as  outsiders  when  they  re-enter  society.^^  But 
Ricks’  observations  on  the  gap  were  based  on  the  1990s.  He  perceived  a  massive 
cultural  difference  between  the  military  and  U.S.  society  that  was  significantly  different 
from  that  of  other  times  in  the  nation’s  history.  Ricks  overarching  argument  focused  on 
the  professionalization  of  the  military.  He  argued  that  the  Marine  culture  of  teamwork 
and  discipline  contrasted  sharply  with  the  values  of  a  disjointed  and  individualistic 
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society.  Similarly,  his  portrayal  inferred  that  the  Marines  promote  this  view  of  society 
during  the  inculcation  process  of  boot  camp. 

Ricks  later  asserted  that  the  officer  corps  appeared  to  be  less  representative  of 
society  and  had  an  “open  identification  with  the  Republican  Party. Ricks’  analysis  has 
served  as  the  foundation  for  the  current  analysis  of  the  civil-military  divide. 

Indeed,  Ricks’  1990’s  observations  were  perceptive  and  revealing.  However, 
they  did  not  anticipate  the  complexities  of  today’s  narrative.  In  the  late  1990s,  our 
Soldiers  and  Marines  were  not  involved  in  the  daily  dangers  of  combat,  and  though  the 
1990s  military  was  widely  respected.  Soldiers  were  not  accorded  the  same  reverence 
they  get  today.  Even  so,  Ricks  aptly  indentified  the  lack  of  understanding  between  the 
beliefs  and  values  of  the  military  and  those  of  the  broad  U.S.  society. 

Beliefs  and  Values 

The  military’s  political  beliefs  have  deep  roots  in  American  history.  The 
perception  of  a  “Republicanization”  of  the  military  runs  deep  in  American  history.  Indeed 
several  episodes  reveal  the  military’s  inclination  to  support  the  Republican  Party.  The 
first  instance  occurred  during  the  American  Civil  War.  The  Copperheads  or  the  “Peace 
Democrats”  were  an  outspoken  group  of  Northern  Democrats  who  opposed  the  Civil 
War.  Republicans  referred  to  these  Democrats  as  Copperheads,  likening  them  to 
poisonous  snakes.^^  These  Democrat  Copperheads  constantly  ridiculed  Republican 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  war  itself.^®  Union  Soldiers  perceived  the  Copperheads’  hatred 
of  Lincoln  as  an  assault  on  their  personal  sacrifice  and  a  detractor  of  the  Union’s  war 
effort.  The  significance  of  this  perception  caused  many  Union  Soldiers  to  become 
staunch  Republicans  in  post-Civil  War  America.^^  A  similar  narrative  developed  after  the 
Vietnam  War.^®  The  liberal  anti-war  movement  left  many  returning  veterans  feeling  bitter 
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and  “betrayed.”^®  This  view  was  later  validated  when  a  large  number  of  Vietnam 
veterans  opposed  the  2004  Presidential  candidacy  of  Democrat  John  Kerry Veterans 
perceived  Kerry’s  1973  testimony  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  as  an 
assault  on  their  service."*^  Even  if  the  professional  military  has  beliefs  and  affiliations 
with  the  Republican  Party,  would  these  partisan  beliefs  affect  their  best  professional 
advice  to  their  civilian  superiors  on  national  security  matters? 

During  the  run-up  to  the  Iraq  War  in  2003,  Republican  Secretary  of  Defense 
Donald  Rumsfeld  openly  ridiculed  senior  military  leaders  counsel  on  the  number  of 
troops  needed  for  the  invasion  and  follow-on  offensive  operations.  Conventional  wisdom 
held  that  the  military  elite  would  march  lock-step  with  the  Republican  Party.  Nowhere 
was  this  conventional  wisdom  more  wrong  than  during  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Eric 
Shinseki’s  testimony  before  Congress  in  the  run-up  to  the  Iraq  War.  Shinseki  tacitly 
disagreed  with  the  Bush  Administration’s  estimate  of  troop  strength  needed  to 
successfully  prosecute  the  war  in  Iraq.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Wolfowitz 
would  later  disparage  Shinseki’s  approximation  as  “wildly  off  the  mark.’’"^^  Wolfowitz’s 
censure  had  a  “chilling  effect”  on  senior  military  officers. The  Administration’s  civilian 
establishment  at  the  Pentagon  eventually  prevailed  in  this  dispute  over  troop  strength. 
Regardless  of  the  fact  that  Shinseki’s  advice  would  later  prove  accurate,  civilian 
supremacy  over  the  military  just  as  our  fore  fathers  mandated  won  the  day. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  senior  military  leaders  were  infuriated  at  the  Bush  Administration. 
Marine  Lieutenant  General  Greg  Newbold,  Director  of  Operations  for  the  Joint  Staff, 
voiced  his  dissent  during  the  planning  stages  of  the  war  and  then  retired  from  active 
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duty.'^®  Newbold  later  wrote  a  scathing  article  in  Time  Magazine,  criticizing  former 
Secretary  of  State  Condoleezza  Rice  and  former  Defense  Secretary  Donald  Rumsfeld/® 

The  controversial  relationship  between  national  security  civilians  in  the  Bush 
Administration  and  the  U.S.  military  from  2002  to  2006  were  readily  apparent  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  military.  A  2006  Miiitary  Times  poll  reported  that  almost  60  percent  of  the 
military  did  not  believe  that  civilians  in  the  Pentagon  had  their  “best  interests  at  heart. 
Not  only  was  a  civil-military  divide  developing  between  the  senior  military  brass  and  the 
Bush  Administration,  but  it  was  also  trickling  to  the  junior  ranks  of  the  services. 

Then  an  intriguing  circumstance  evolved;  while  senior  military  leaders  were  at 
odds  with  the  Bush  administration,  the  Democratic  Party  endured  a  “copperhead  effect” 
during  the  Iraq  war  from  2003  to  2008.  Similar  to  perceptions  of  the  Copperheads  from 
the  Civil  War,  the  disdain  and  criticism  from  the  Democrats  and  the  media  during  the 
height  of  the  Iraq  War  were  not  directed  at  the  rank  and  file  of  the  military;  rather  they 
targeted  policies  of  the  Bush  administration.  As  in  the  Civil  War,  Democrats’ 
condemnation  came  at  a  time  when  U.S.  Soldiers  were  suffering  the  ravages  of 
improvised  explosive  devices  (lEDs)  and  suicide  bombers.  Soldiers  viewed  these 
rhetorical  condemnations  from  the  Democrats  as  an  assault  on  their  personal  sacrifices, 
and  a  detractor  of  the  Iraq  war  effort. 

To  make  matters  worse,  MoveOn.org’s  full-page  New  York  Times  ad  portrayed  a 
war-mongering  Petraeus  (“General  Petraeus  or  General  Betray  US?”)  in  response  to  his 
2007  Congressional  testimony  on  the  progress  of  the  surge  in  Iraq.'^®  Incredibly,  none  of 
the  2008  Democratic  Presidential  candidates  would  go  on  record  to  denounce  the 
“General  Betray  US”  advertisement.  Again  the  rank-and-file  of  the  military  witnessed 
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firsthand  a  degrading  treatment  of  one  of  their  Commanding  Generals.  Ironically,  a 
portion  of  U.S.  public  would  later  regard  Petraeus  as  a  hero  because  of  the  success  of 
the  Iraq  surge. 

Evidently,  members  of  the  U.S.  military  may  remain  skeptical  about  both  political 
parties,  regardless  of  their  personal  political  beliefs.  These  recent  civil-military  clashes 
bring  up  the  larger  question  of  civilian  control  of  the  military.  Does  this  question 
contribute  to  the  military’s  divide  with  the  broad  society? 

Samuel  Huntington  and  Morris  Janowitz  have  written  extensively  on  this 
question.  Huntington  argued  the  nation  should  entrust  the  professional  military  to  fight 
and  win  the  nation’s  wars  on  their  behalf."^®  Huntington  further  argued  that  the 
professional  military’s  ethos  should  differ  from  that  of  the  broad  society  it  supposed  to 
protect,  especially  the  officer  corps.®”  He  viewed  these  attributes  as  essential  to  achieve 
our  national  security  objectives.®^  In  contrast,  Janowitz  stressed  assimilation  of  the 
civilian  and  military  institutions.®^  He  viewed  the  senior  military  officer  as  the  “warrior- 
scholar-statesmen,”  skilled  in  both  politics  and  warfare.®®  Furthermore,  Janowitz  warned 
against  abolishing  conscription;  he  contended  that  an  all-volunteer  force  could  divert  a 
Soldier’s  allegiance  from  the  citizens  they  are  supposed  to  protect.®'^  In  this  decade  of 
wars  fought  by  a  stressed  all-volunteer  force,  has  the  military  become  what  Huntington 
“advocated”  and  Janowitz  “feared?”®® 

Certainly,  the  nation’s  professional  military  leaders  become  distressed  when  their 
civilian  leaders  ignore  their  best  judgments  on  the  application  of  military  power.®® 
However,  a  deeper  divide  in  the  future  may  not  reside  in  these  differences  in  political 
beliefs — but  in  differing  religious  beliefs.  Have  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  all-volunteer 
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force  created  a  chasm  between  some  secular  citizens?  Michael  Lindsay,  a  Sociologist 
at  Rice  University,  believes  that  American  evangelicals  have  become  prominent  players 
within  the  U.S.  military  establishment.  He  claims  this  trend  began  with  the  transition 
from  conscription  to  the  all-volunteer  force,  at  which  time  the  military  adopted  a 
“conservative  ethos. Military  recruits  increasingly  volunteered  from  a  segment  of 
society  that  had  a  strong  cultural  affiliation  with  the  military  lifestyle  and  conservative 
values. Likewise,  military  recruiters  drew  heavily  from  parts  of  the  country  where 
evangelicalism  was  the  norm.  They  “sold”  a  lifestyle  that  stressed  respect  for  authority, 
discipline,  family  values,  and  a  commitment  to  a  higher  cause.®^  Lindsay  also  offers 
evidence  that  as  the  all-volunteer  force  developed,  our  military  commissioned  a 
disproportionate  percentage  of  evangelical  chaplains. Indeed  by  2005,  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  was  the  largest  source  of  military  chaplains.  Although  only  1%  of 
military  members  claimed  membership  in  Southern  Baptist  churches,  16%  of  their 
chaplains  were  Southern  Baptist.®^ 

This  evangelical  trend  dramatically  captured  national  attention  in  2002,  when 
Lieutenant  General  Jerry  Bokin  delivered  a  sermon  in  uniform  condemning  “Islamic 
Satanists”  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Broken  Arrow,  Oklahoma.  The  former  Delta 
Commander  of  the  infamous  Mogadishu  raid,  described  in  Black  Hawk  Down,  declared 
to  the  congregation  that  “I  knew  my  God  was  bigger  than  his.  I  knew  my  God  was  a  real 
God  and  his  was  an  idol.”®^  Bokin  then  boasted  of  his  capture  of  Osman  Atto,  a  Muslim 
insurgent  in  Mogadishu.®^ 

The  nation’s  other  military  services  have  also  exhibited  such  evangelical 
influences.  Michael  L.  “Mickey”  Weinstein,  a  former  Judge  Advocate  in  the  Air  Force 
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and  founder  of  the  Military  Religious  Freedom  Foundation,  is  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
Christian  influence  on  Air  Force  Academy  cadets  in  Colorado  Springs.  In  his  objections 
to  Air  Force  officers’,  chaplains’,  and  Christian  cadets’  zealous  imposition  of  their  beliefs 
on  non-Christian  cadets,  Weinstein  contends  the  influence  is  unconstitutional.®'* 
Weinstein  claims  that  organizations  like  the  Officers’  Christian  Fellowship,  the  Christian 
Military  Fellowship  and  the  Christian  Embassy  exercise  undue  influence  on  the 
Academy’s  young  cadets.®®  Obviously,  religious  beliefs  have  a  significant  impact  and 
play  an  enormous  role  on  the  values  of  the  all-volunteer  force. 

U.S.  military  values  may  provide  the  greatest  insight  into  the  current  question  of 
the  divide  with  American  society.  Countless  factors  shape  the  military’s  values  as 
demonstrated  in  the  previous  examples.  Carl  Builder,  in  The  Masks  of  War,  contends 
that  the  military  as  an  institution  “while  composed  of  many  ever-changing  individuals, 
have  distinct  and  enduring  personalities  of  their  own  that  govern  much  of  their 
behavior.’’®®  Even  though  The  Masks  of  War  was  published  in  1989,  Builders’  theme  is 
extremely  relevant  to  today’s  values  narrative.  Builder  notes  that,  while  people  change, 
institutional  values  endure.  Each  branch  of  service  has  unique  norms  and  a  formally 
established  set  of  values.  For  example,  the  Army  promulgates  The  Seven  Army 
Values — loyalty,  duty,  respect,  selfless  service,  honor,  integrity,  and  personal  courage. 
Likewise,  the  Marines  espouse  honor,  courage,  and  commitment.  In  both  cases,  these 
values  define  the  ideal  service  member’s  individual  character  and  posit  an 
uncompromising  code  designed  to  contribute  to  the  overall  professional  ethos  in  the 
force. 
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Christopher  Coker’s  The  Warrior  Ethos:  Military  Culture  and  the  War  on  Terror 
attempts  to  assess  the  significance  of  service  codes  of  values.  Coker  contends  the 
warrior  myth  is  not  as  captivating  as  it  once  was  because  U.S  society  is  increasingly 
skeptical  of  the  warrior’s  role.  Further,  the  warrior’s  ethos  has  always  been  subordinated 
to  that  of  the  state.®^  Coker  concludes  that  U.S.  society  wrongly  assumes  that  our 
“democratic,  liberal,  and  post  modern  beliefs”  will  guarantee  our  survival.  In  this  era  of 
persistent  conflict  and  “suicide  bombers,”  Coker  believes  we  need  the  warrior’s  ethos 
more  than  ever.®®  Nonetheless,  the  nation’s  core  values  historically  reflect  the  Judeo- 
Christian  traditions.®®  These  Judeo-Christian  values  have  tremendous  influence  on  the 
values  of  the  U.S.  military.^®  Charles  Moskos  affirmed  this  premise  when  he  designated 
service  in  the  nation’s  military  as  a  “calling... transcending  individual  self-interest  in  favor 
of  a  presumed  higher  good.”^^  Our  service  members’  dedication  to  a  higher  good 
contributes  to  their  higher  “self-esteem.”  Likewise  Moskos  notes  a  close  association 
with  “self-sacrifice”  and  total  commitment.^®  Judeo-Christian  ideals  surely  influence  the 
U.S.  military’s  beliefs  and  values  system.  This  dynamic  may  indeed  contribute  to  the 
military’s  divide  with  the  broad  society.  Religious  differences  between  our  military  and 
our  larger  society  have  a  regional  and  social  class  component.  A  disproportionate 
number  of  military  members  hail  from  the  most  conservative  geographical  areas  of  the 
country. 

Current  Demographics 

The  U.S.  military  has  worked  tirelessly  to  create  a  force  that  reflects  the  broad 
diversity  of  the  U.S.  population.  The  FY09  DoD  report  on  social  representation  in  the 
U.S.  military  indicates  a  broad  mix  of  both  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  and  females 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces,  especially  in  the  enlisted  ranks. The  Navy  has  the 
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largest  percentage  of  non-whites  serving  in  their  enlisted  force — 40.1%/'^  In  the  other 
services,  non-whites  in  the  enlisted  corps  account  for  31 .0%  of  the  Army,  28.5%  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  22.1%  of  the  Marine  Corps.^®  A  report  from  the  Military  Leadership 
Diversity  Commission  further  validates  that  the  military  has  indeed  created  a  racially 
and  ethnically  diverse  force  in  the  enlisted  ranks. However,  the  officer  ranks  tell  a 
different  story.^^  According  to  the  same  report,  "the  demographic  composition  of  the 
officer  corps  is  far  from  representative  of  the  American  population  and... officers  are 
much  less  demographically  diverse  than  the  enlisted  troops  they  lead."^®  The  report 
further  indicates  that  whites  account  for  77%  of  the  officer  corps,  compared  to  66%  of 
the  U.S.  population.^®  Conversely,  blacks  represent  8%  of  the  officer  corps,  compared  to 
12%  of  the  general  population.®®  The  greatest  disparity  in  the  officer  corps  resides  with 
Hispanics:  Hispanic  citizens  account  for  5%  of  the  officer  corps,  compared  to  1 5%  of  the 
population.®^  The  areas  of  the  country  where  our  service  members  volunteer  from  may 
provide  some  insights  to  the  demographic  disparities  in  the  officer  corps. 

The  regions  of  the  United  States  from  which  we  acquire  our  military  recruits  may 
provide  the  best  explanation  for  the  divide  between  our  military  and  our  society.  The  all¬ 
volunteer  military  is  to  a  large  degree  “self-selecting”.®^  Base  closures  and  realignments 
have  left  most  Army  posts  in  Texas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  and 
Washington.®®  Base  locations  greatly  influence  the  assumptions,  beliefs,  values  and 
attitudes  towards  service  most  proximate  to  these  military  facilities. 

Statistical  analysis  of  population  representation  in  the  military  from  1973  to  2009 
indicates  an  interesting  trend.  The  western  and  especially  the  southern  region  of  the 
United  States,  play  a  disproportionate  role  in  military  accessions.  These  two  regions 
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account  for  67%  of  military  accessions  in  2009,  compared  to  54%  in  2009 

statistics  indicate  that  the  South  provided  the  largest  share  of  accessions  at  (43%), 
followed  by  the  West  at  (24%),  the  North  at  (20%),  and  the  Northeast  at  (13%).®®  In  the 
West,  the  preponderance  of  volunteers  comes  from  the  Mountain-West  and  Mid-West. 
Likewise,  across  the  country  the  preference  to  serve  is  most  pronounced  in  rural  areas 
and  small  towns — an  inclination  that  goes  beyond  these  communities  share  of  the 
population  as  a  whole.®® 

Socioeconomic  status  compounds  this  regional  factor.  Society’s  upper-class  and 
upper-middle  class  are  far  less  likely  to  contribute  to  the  ranks  of  the  military  than  the 
middle  class.®^  A  2003  New  York  Times  article  described  this  dynamic  in  its  assertion 
that  our  military  “mirrors  the  working-class  of  America.’’®®  Of  the  first  28  Soldiers  to  die  in 
the  Iraq  War,  only  one  came  from  an  upper-class  family.®® 

Preparing  our  future  officers  for  military  duty,  the  service  academies  traditionally 
use  a  more  structured  approach  to  learning  than  that  of  the  elite  universities  such  as 
Harvard,  Yale  and  Stanford.  This  approach  over  time,  coupled  with  the  conservative 
institutional  values  of  the  service  academies,  tend  to  produce  a  narrow  foundation  of 
cognitive  diversity  throughout  the  officer  corps.  Consequently,  despite  the  military’s 
tremendous  efforts  to  achieve  racial,  ethnic,  and  gender  equality,  our  military  has  failed 
to  diversify  the  personality  traits  and  cognitive  characteristics  of  the  force.  Likewise,  the 
bulk  of  ROTC  accessions  arrive  from  regions  of  the  county  where  conservatism, 
Christianity,  and  other  cultural  factors  are  similar  to  those  of  service  academy 
graduates.  Universities  such  as  Texas  A&M,  The  Citadel,  Virginia  Military  Institute, 

North  Georgia  College  along  with  several  other  colleges  in  the  South,  Southwest,  and 
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Midwest,  contribute  the  greatest  number  of  ROTC  accessions  to  the  military.  Alabama, 
with  a  population  of  less  than  5  million,  hosts  10  ROTC  programs,  whereas  the  Chicago 
Metropolitan  Area,  with  a  population  of  9  million,  hosts  only  3  ROTC  programs.®®  While 
the  officer  accessions  from  these  universities  may  be  demographically  diverse,  the 
values,  personality  traits,  and  cognitive  qualities  of  their  graduates  are  remarkably 
similar. 

So  Where’s  the  Divide? 

This  SRP  speculates  on  four  root  causes  of  the  divide.  First,  very  few  upper- 
class  and  upper-middle  class  citizens  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  all-volunteer  force,  the  U.S.  military  has  leveraged  “economic  mobility”®^  tools  such 
as  the  Gl  Bill,  enlistment  bonuses,  ROTC  scholarships,  retirement  benefits,  and  health 
care.  Middle-class  citizens  have  taken  advantage  of  these  programs.  In  many  ways,  our 
military  mirrors  our  middle  class.  So  the  first  divide  is  clearly  between  the  upper  classes 
of  U.S.  society  and  the  middle-class. 

Second,  the  divide  is  evident  in  the  disproportionate  regional  distribution  of 
volunteers  for  military  service.  As  previously  noted,  very  few  volunteers  come  from  the 
North,  Northeast,  and  far  Western  portions  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  the  assumptions, 
values,  and  beliefs  of  citizens  in  the  North,  Northeast,  and  far  Western  portions  of  the 
country  differ  from  those  of  citizens  in  the  South,  Southeast,  and  Midwest.  From  political 
preferences  to  religious  affiliations,  our  military  does  not  proportionally  represent  all 
regions  of  the  country. 

Third,  77%  of  the  officer  corps  is  white,  compared  to  66%  of  the  population.^^  To 
further  complicate  matters,  general  officers  and  Navy  admirals  in  the  services  are  even 
whiter  and  more  male.®^  As  the  Military  Leadership  Diversity  Commission  points  out. 
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several  outliers  contribute  to  this  disparity:  high  turnover  rates  for  women,  fierce  labor 
market  competition  for  college-educated  minorities,  and  exclusion  of  women  from 
combat  arms  assignments. Despite  these  explanatory  factors,  this  disparity  contributes 
to  the  divide. 

Finally,  the  military’s  relationship  with  the  political  class  has  perhaps  the  most 
strategic  implications.  The  professionalization  of  the  military  in  the  past  four  decades 
has  contributed  to  this  chasm.  A  2007  Rand  study  indicates  the  military  relies  on  a 
“pragmatist”  and  “realist”  approach  for  solving  national  security  problems.  The  Rand 
study  finds  that  our  military’s  organizational  continuity  and  education  system  leads  to 
“stable  views”  of  national  security  issues.®^  In  contrast,  the  nation’s  election  cycles  of 
every  two  to  four  years  leads  to  a  constant  flow  of  new  views,  personalities,  and  ideas.®® 
In  some  cases,  these  views  can  be  profoundly  different.  This  instability  of  views, ®^ 
exacerbated  by  partisanship,  endorsed  or  repudiated  by  media  biases  from  both  the  left 
and  the  right,  greatly  contributes  to  the  divide.  Time  Magazine  describes  a  common 
feeling  in  the  officer  corps  expressed  by  a  Navy  Captain  who  proclaimed  that  the  U.S. 
political  elites  don’t  view  the  military  as  part  of  society,  but  “rather  as  their  own  private 
army.”®® 

Narrowing  the  Divide 

Our  military  and  political  leaders  swear  a  similar  oath  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
They  also  have  an  unwavering  obligation  to  serve  the  American  people.  Perhaps,  in  a 
display  of  mutual  cooperation,  together  our  senior  military  officers  and  our  political 
leaders  could  assist  in  narrowing  the  divide  for  the  sake  of  the  nation.  Just  as  the  civil- 
military  divide  has  trickled  down  to  the  junior  ranks,  a  renewed  civil-military  bond  could 
unite  them  with  the  broad  society. 
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First,  our  senior  military  leaders  must  reiterate  to  our  young  warriors  that  their 
first  responsibility  is  to  serve  as  the  nation’s  loyal  and  obedient  servants,  regardless  of 
their  personal  beliefs  and  values.  Neither  our  drill  sergeants  nor  our  general  officers, 
who  espouse  these  values,  should  use  them  as  evidence  of  their  moral  superiority,  and 
hence  of  their  loathing  for  the  citizens  they  protect. 

Second,  our  general  officers  should  always  demonstrate  their  commitment  to 
civilian  control  of  our  military.  The  revolt  of  Bush’s  Generals  and  General  McCrystal’s 
staff  inappropriate  comments  on  the  Obama  administration  reveal  an  unfortunate 
departure  from  this  civilian  supremacy  principle.  Both  of  these  cases  reveal  a  total 
dereliction  of  our  military  leaders’  duty  to  this  great  republic. 

Third,  politicians  from  both  political  parties  must  assume  mutual  ownership  with 
our  military  for  renewing  our  nation’s  civil-military  bond.  They  should  begin  by  adhering 
to  the  principle  that  disagreement  is  not  disrespect.  Our  nation  requires  a  strong 
professional  military.  When  our  senior  military  officers  are  called  upon  to  render  their 
best  professional  advice,  they  should  not  be  publically  humiliated.  In  the  past  decade, 
from  the  Republicans’  disrespect  of  General  Shinseki  to  the  Democrats’  contempt  of 
General  Petraeus,  both  political  parties  have  alienated  our  military  and  exacerbated  a 
troubled  civil-military  relationship.  The  American  people  deserve  better.  Finally,  the 
volatile  complexities  of  global  economics.  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  proliferations, 
the  emergence  of  bellicose  non-state  actors,  and  the  daily  threats  of  terrorism  all 
contribute  to  a  formidable  security  environment. 

Military  leaders  and  their  civilian  superiors  can  best  serve  and  protect  the  nation 
by  addressing  these  critical  issues  in  a  trusting,  constructive  relationship.  Our  elected 
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civilian  leaders  should  remind  themselves  that  Athens  surrendered  to  Sparta  a  mere  25 
years  after  Pericles’  profound  warning  to  the  political  class  of  Athens. 
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